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1. Zntroduction 

In this paper, an attempt is made to 
formulate a conflict model, to describe in 
terms of its variables the role of military 
and non-military measures as instruments 
of conflict prevention, and to classify non- 
military conflict prevention measures ac- 
cording to which of these variables they 
influence. 

For simplicity, we treat goals and means 
in the model as indivisible items, each of 
one kind only in a given conflict. 

The following symbols are used: 


Actors : 
Utilities : 


utility of using means (struggle). . . . . 
utility of moral burden, loss of trusts and goodwill . 
utility of casualities, destruction, economic costs . 

utility of reaching goal for aggressor, corresponding utility 


reach economic, social, ideological etc. objectives. . . 
utility of goal as an instrument of aggressor’s security . 


Probability of victory : 


for X, according to his own belief. . . . 


for X, according to his own belief . 
Value relation: greater, smaller 


It is assumed that B+C = Mand E+S 
= G. The probabilities p and q are proper 
fractions with limiting values 0 and 1. 
They express degrees of rational belief. 
If X, and X, are the only actors on the 
stage, X, assesses the probability of X,’s 
victory as l-p, and X, assesses the proba- 
bility of X,’s victory as I-q. 


2. A conflict model 
‘Conflict’ is here defined as a situation 
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where individual or collective actors are 
pursuing incompatible goals; ‘pursuing a 
goal’ is defined as performing a conscious 
act resulting from a choice. 

The actor is assumed to have perceptions 
of and theories about his situation, im- 
plying the expectation that he, by per- 
forming a certain act, may produce a 
certain state of affairs different from what 
he expects if he does not act. The act is 
then the actor’s ‘means’ to his ‘goal’. 

Furthermore, is is supposed that the 
actor evaluates both the means and the 
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goal. Using the means may involve value 
increments as well as value losses for him; 
for our purpose, it is appropriate to assume 
that it, on the whole, represents a value 
loss. Similarly, we assume that reaching 
the goal, on the whole, represents a value 
increment. Finally, we assume that the 
actor acts if and only if the aggregate 
value of using the means and reaching the 
goal represents a value increment for him. 
We denote by capital letters the numerical 


size of the utilities, and indicate by signs 
whether they are negative or positive. 
Thus, we write the value condition of 
action 


1. —-M+G>0 


where —M is the disutility of using the 
means and G is the utility of reaching the 
goal for the actor. The values are ex- 
pressed as deviations from the value of the 
situation expected by the actor if he does 
not act. The actor may see several ways of 
reaching the goal; we assume that he 
chooses the means involving the least 
disutility. 

We interpret the act as one of foreign 
policy. Thus, the goal need not be an ul- 
timate goal for the actor: he may consider 
it as an instrument, for example, of carry- 
ing out economic, social or ideological 
designs. 

Let us then consider two actors, each 
pursuing his goal. If one’s success pre- 
cludes the other’s, the goals are incompa- 
tible. It may happen that both actors are 
attempting simultaneously to improve their 
position: for example, two states may 
clash while simultaneously trying to occu- 
py some unpopulated or undefended 
territory. This competitive type of con- 
flict is, however, of minor interest for our 
discussion. In the following, we assume that 
one party’s success involves a loss for the 
other; we may say that one party pursues 
his goal ‘at the expense’ of the other. In 
some cases, the asset acquired by one of 
the parties may in a sense be said to be 
physically identical with the asset lost by 
the other (a province, for example); but 
even if there is no such physical identity, 
one party’s success may involve loss for 
the other (economic or political conces- 
sions). If the other party seeks to prevent 
this loss, he ‘defends’ himself, while the 
former ‘attacks’. We call them, therefore, 
‘aggressor’ and ‘defender’. These terms 
are used here in a purely descriptive 
sense.” 

We assume for the moment that X, is 
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the aggressor and X, the defender. If X, 
seeks to prevent X,’s designs, this implies 


2. —M+G>0 


that is, X, values the asset in question 
higher than the disutility he might endure 
as a result of the measures applied by Xj. 
If X, remains in control of the situation, 
the issue is settled: X, keeps the asset, and 
X,’s designs are frustrated.® 

But suppose X,’s means are of a violent 
nature, comprising destruction of X,’s ca- 
pability to fight, or possibly destruction of 
his very existence. Then X,’s probability 
of achieving this, and X,’s chances of pre- 
venting it, must be taken into consider- 
ation. The value of the asset in question 
for the parties must be weighed by the 
subjective probabilities of acquiring or 
keeping it, respectively, while the value 
losses caused by the struggle itself occur 
independently of these probabilities. Thus, 
in this case, the value conditions of con- 
flict behavior are 


3. —M-+pG> 0, and 
4, —M-+qG> 0. 


Here, p represents X,’s assessement of his 
chance of getting the upper hand, while q 
represents X,’s assessement of his corre- 
sponding chance. If 3. is not satisfied 
while 4. is satisfied, X, does not attack; 
in the opposite case, X, does not resist. A 
struggle arises only if both inequalities are 
satisfied. 

The formulas 3. and 4. represent prob- 
ably the simplest possible model of a con- 
flict with uncertain outcome. It is, of 
course, possible to formulate more elabo- 
rate models where, for example, the at- 
tacker’s value losses in case of failure — as 
distinguished from his value losses in the 
conflict itself, regardless of outcome — are 
taken into account. This would require an 
additional value variable, weighed by the 
probability of failure; 3. would be changed 
into —M+pG—(l-p)F>0, where —F 
represents the value loss in case of failure. 
This would entail a change of 4. as well. 
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For our purposes, however, this extension 
of the model, which would make the dis- 
cussion considerably more complicated, 
is not necessary. 

The variables p and q are closely related 
to the ‘power’ concept in political theory. 
If X, feels superior in power, we have 
p> (l-p); if X, feels superior, we have 
q> (1-q). These variables cover, however, 
only part of the content of the usual defi- 
nitions of the term ‘power’.4 They do not 
cover, of course, ‘normative’ and ‘remu- 
nerative’ power, and not even the whole 
range of ‘coercive’ power. They cover only 
violent coercion insofar as its purpose is to 
destroy the adversary’s fighting capability, 
rather than merely to inflict punishment 
on him (through, for example, nuclear 
counter-city strategy). In short, they cover 
the concept of power in the sense of cap- 
ability to achieve a goal through forcible 
elimination of the adversary’s capability 
to achieve the opposite goal.® 

In most writings on conflict theory, 
power relations are treated as superiority 
and inferiority, without specifying the de- 
gree of superiority or inferiority. The con- 
cept of probability of victory is more pre- 
cise, since it expresses this degree (as per- 
ceived by the actor in question). In some 
contexts, this may appear superfluous; it 
is of course superfluous if the party super- 
ior in power is assumed to win in case of 
struggle, regardless of the degree of his 
superiority.* But this assumption would 
imply that the party inferior in power 
always submits, provided he knows him- 
self to be inferior: a struggle could occur 
only if both parties feel superior. However, 
there are cases where such an assumption 
would be obviously wrong. If a country 
deems the issue to be of vital importance, 
it may well choose to fight, even if it 
feels inferior in power; and it may win. 
Here, the concept of the actor’s assess- 
ment of winning chances appears neces- 
sary to describe his attitude adequately. 
The vital importance of the goal is expres- 
sed by a high numerical valued G as com- 


pared to M; in this case, 3. may be satis- 
fied even if p is very small (the same applies 
to M, G q and in relation to 4). If the goal 
value is very large, the country concerned 
may be said to fight an ‘unlimited war’; 
while in cases where the goal value is 
limited, the propensity to fight, if it exists 
at all, is limited also, since the inequality 3. 
(or 4.) is satisfied only for large values of 
p (or q). Our terminology is, of course, 
easily adaptable to cases where the degree 
of superiority does not matter: it is only 
necessary to put the winning chance of 
the superior power equal to unity. 
Since we have defined ‘conflict’ as a 
situation where two actors are pursuing in- 
compatible goals, ‘conflict prevention’ 
must be defined as measures to avoid 
situations where both 3. and 4. are ful- 
filled. This is achieved if 3. is fulfilled while 
4. is not, or if 4. is fulfilled while 3. is not, 
or finally, if neither 3. nor 4. is fulfilled. 
It seems that the term ‘conflict pre- 
vention’ is most frequently interpreted in 
the sense of the second case mentioned: 
to see to it that 3. is not fulfilled while 4. 
is fulfilled. This means making the poten- 
tial aggressor desist, while the other party’s 
will to resist is not interfered with. But 
this is not the only possible interpretation. 
Measures deliberately aiming at non- 
fulfillment of 4. while 3. is fulfilled and 
remains so — that is, to bring about sub- 
mission of the potential attacked to the 
potential attacker — are commonly called 
‘appeasement’ and often considered as 
inferior from an ethical point of view. But 
this is justified only if the attacker’s design 
is considered ethically bad. If it is con- 
sidered good (for example, liberation of an 
oppressed nation), appeasement appears 
praiseworthy, as well. (Thus, the real 
problem about the Munich treaty of 1938 
was not whether appeasement was good 
or bad, but what designs Hitler actually 
had.) 
Since conflict prevention is reached if 
either 3. or 4. is not fulfilled, deliberate 
efforts towards simultaneous non-fulfill- 
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ment of both 3. and 4. need not be in- 
cluded in the concept of conflict prevention. 
Indeed, such efforts are hardly ever made, 
nor would it be very sensible to make 
them. If neither 3. nor 4. is fulfilled, there 
is no conflict, but no clarity about the 
future either. If X, sees the situation in 
this light, he is not willing to fight for the 
asset in question, but he may nevertheless 
try to acquire it, assuming that X, is not 
willing to defend it; and X, may try to 
keep it by reason of similar considerations. 
It appears that such perceptions of the 
other party’s attitude very often contri- 
bute to the ‘breaking out’ of wars. 

Let us then consider the conditions of 
non-fulfilment of 3. in more detail. Obvi- 
ously, these consist in a sufficiently high 
numerical value of M and/or sufficiently 
low values of p and G. Accordingly, the 
purpose of conflict prevention measures is 
to manipulate one or more of these vari- 
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Pp practically equal to zero, then the policy 
makers of X, are relieved of the burden 
of assessing X,’s value variables M and G. 
For, if p = 0, then —M-+pG <0 what- 
ever the magnitudes of M and G are, and 
X, may feel safe. 

But can X, feel safe if he sees that X, 
increases his armaments up to the point 
of absolute superiority? Let us assume, as 
X,’s policy makers no doubt do, that X, 
might play the role of potential aggressor, 
too. Still, X, can feel safe, provided he 
believes that X,’s absolute military su- 
periority applies only to defense, not to 
attack; and provided X, feels that he, too, 
is absolutely superior in defense. As a lim- 
iting case, it may happen that each of 
the parties believes himself to be com- 
pletely superior in defense and, at the 
same time, completely inferior in attack. 
Both parties then perceive the situation 
in the way shown in Table 1. 


Table 1. Conditions of mutual security through absolute superiority in defense 


Potential Probability of Probability of 

attacker X,’s victory X,’s victory 
Xy Pa = 0 qa = 1 
Xs Pa = 1 qa = 0 


The subscripts a and d indicate that the probabilities apply to attack and defense, respectively. 


ables in such a way that fulfilment of 3. 
is avoided. Similar considerations apply 
to 4. 


3. The balance of power scheme 
3.1. The role of the probability variables 

The traditional methods of military 
security policy amount to preventing the 
potential aggressor from going to action 
by reducing his perception of his chance 
of winning, preferably to zero. Let us as- 
sume that X, is the potential aggressor. 
Then X,’s task is to reduce p. X,’s most 
obvious way to achieve this is to arm. 

In many circles this is still considered 
the chief method of conflict prevention, 
or, indeed, the only one. And it must be 
admitted that this method has one very 
attractive aspect: if X, succeeds in making 


In this case, mutual security is inde- 
pendent of the parties’ valuations of 
means and goals and of their perception of 
the other party’s valuations. For some 
countries, this situation was fairly closely 
approximated in former times when o- 
ceans, deserts and big mountains constitu- 
ted practically unsurmontable barriers for 
potential aggressors, and builders of 
Maginot lines could hope to achieve a 
similar degree of protection. To-day, this 
is not so. Nevertheless, the idea of attain- 
ing security by making it physically im- 
possible for the enemy to achieve victory 
is still alive in some circles: it is the basic 
idea of counter-force nuclear strategy. 
But this strategy cannot, of course, pro- 
vide mutual security: if used mutually, it 
produces utter insecurity for both parties. 
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3.2. The role of the value variables 

As an alternative, the strategy of deter- 
rence — the counter-city nuclear strategy 
— has been envisaged. This, in fact, im- 
plies that the other party’s valuations are 
in a sense taken into account. The idea of 
deterrence is to threaten to inflict upon 
the other party ‘unacceptable’ value los- 
ses; thus, the threatening party makes 
some assumptions about the disutillity of 
warfare for the other party. However, it 
is not sufficient to take into account this 
disutility only. Warfare, it must be as- 
sumed, is not a goal in itself, but a means 
to achieve some goal of foreign policy. 
Whether a given value loss involved in 
warfare is acceptable for the other party 
or not depends on whether that party 
deems the issue at stake worth the loss. 
Thus, the question of acceptability cannot 
be judged without reference to the other 
party’s valuation of his goal. 

We replace the probability-of-victory 
Table 1 by Table 2 containing, in addi- 
tion to those probabilities, values of means 
and goals. The expressions in the table are 
similar to expressions 3. and 4., but the 
sign of 3. is reversed; thus, if the inequality 
is fulfilled, the actor does not attack. We 
call the inequalities ‘attitudes’ since they 
express the value and probability con- 
ditions of the actor’s decisions with respect 
to attack and defense. For the moment, we 
assume that both actors perceive their 
own and the opposite number’s attitudes 
as expressed in Table 2. 

Table 2 is intended to express a situ- 
ation similar to that expressed by Table 1. 
The sign of the upper right and lower 
left inequalities indicate that neither party 


is willing to submit; we shall call these 
inequalities the ‘no-submission-condition’. 
The upper left and lower right inequalities 
indicate that neither party is tempted to 
attack, aggregate utility of aggression be- 
ing less than zero. We shall call these 
inequalities the ‘no-attack-conditions’. 
Evidently, if the conditions in Table 1 
are fulfilled, implying that neither party 
has any chance of attacking, then the no- 
attack-conditions in Table 2 are neces- 
sarily fulfilled. But they may he fulfilled 
even if the attack chances p, and q, are 
greater than zero. If p, < py and q, < qq, 
the no-attack-conditions are more likely to 
be fulfilled than otherwise. But balance 
may be obtained even if the chances of 
attack and defence are equal, and, even 
if the chances of attack are better than 
those of defense. The latter is the case of 
surprise attack. 

We have here, then, the conditions of 
‘power balance’ within the framework of 
our model. But it is not a balance of the 
power factors only. Rather, it expresses 
boundaries of power relations, i.e. of the 
parties’ chances, relative to relations be- 
tween means and goal values (the in- 


ae . M, 
equalities can be written p, <G@ etc.), 
1 


necessary to keep ‘the Powers in balance’, 
which is a quite different thing.® The con- 
ditions apply also if armaments are limited 
by arms control measures, and also in the 
event of disarmament. The claim that 
disarmament should be mutual, controlled 
etc. is based on precisely the assump- 
tion that the ‘balance of power’ must be 
maintained in order to prevent conflict. 
Table 2 says nothing about armament 


Table 2. Conditions of power balance 
Potential X,’s X,’s 
attacker attitude attitude 
xy —M,+paG, <0 —M,+qaG,>0 
X, —M,+paG,>0 —M,+qaG2<0 


The subscripts 1 and 2 under the goal variables G indicate which actor might possibly pursue 
the goal; the corresponding subscripts under the means variables indicate which actor might, 
by attacking, cause value losses to himself and to the other party. 
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levels, but it shows that changes of arma- 
ment levels must be carried out in such 
a way that probabilities of victory (as 
perceived by the actors) remain, if not 
constant, at least within the boundaries 
determined by the inequalities. 

The conditions of balance are more 
easily fulfilled when the parties 1) put low 
values on the possible results of aggression, 
and 2) put high values on the assets they 
would lose by possible submission. Simi- 
larly, it is seen that balance is easier to 
maintain, the greater the disutility of war 
is for the attacker, and the lower it is for 
the defender. This latter requirement im- 
plies rather important consequences. Since 
the idea of nuclear deterrence is to make 
warfare too costly for the adversary, re- 
gardless of his chances of winning, it is 
often suggested that a pure deterrence 
strategy applied mutually and implying 
that all the M-variables assume very high 
levels, is a guarantee for peace. But the 
balance conditions show that the numeri- 
cal value of the disutilities of defense M, 
and M, must not increase too much if 
the no-submission-conditions are to be 
maintained; otherwise, one or another 
of the parties submits, which is incompat- 
ible with balance. Here, the well-known 
problem of credibility comes in: if an 
actor has no greater utility to expect from 
non-submission than from submission, 
his deterrence measures cease to be cred- 
ible. It is also seen that submission is more 
likely if the defender’s winning chances 
are low. Thus, a nuclear strategy based 
exclusively on deterrence and neglecting 
chances of victory is no sane policy. Re- 
sistance without a chance of winning 
means that the actor not only loses the 
asset in question, as he does in the event 
of submission, but also has to endure the 
value loss of warfare. 

Even if the parties’ attitudes are such 
that the conditions of balance are satisfied, 
balance is not granted. For this, the parties 
must also perceive each other’s attitudes, 
if not correctly, at least in such a way that 
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the balance conditions are satisfied in 
both parties’ images of the situation.1° On 
the other hand, it is obvious that the no- 
attack-conditions may be fulfilled even if 
no deterrence is applied, and even if the 
probability of winning is very high. Inter- 
state relations such as those between the 
Scandinavian countries, or between the 
USA and Canada, seem to indicate the ex- 
istence of other kinds of war disutility than 
those generated by military deterrence. 


3.3. ‘Non-expansiveness’ and ‘agressiveness’ 

Let us now split the variable —-M into 
two additive parts, —B (burden) and —C 
(cost). —C represents the cost of warfare 
in terms of disutility of physical damage, 
casualities, economic sacrifices etc.; the 
size of this variable may be influenced by 
deterrence. —B represents the burden of 
warfare in terms of moral and psycho- 
logical stress to be endured by the attacker, 
the disutility of loss of trust goodwill etc. 
This variable is assumed to exist inde- 
pendent of the other party’s military 
measures. Although warfare may cause 
moral disutility to the defender as well as 
to the attacker, it seems reasonable to 
assume that the size of B is substantially 
greater on the attacker’s side than on the 
defender’s side. 

Furthermore, we split the variable G 
into two additive parts, E (expansion) and 
S (security). Frequently, the goal is cov- 
eted because of its value as an instru- 
ment to expend the actor’s potential of 
achieving his economic, social or ideolo- 
gical ends, independently of whether the 
other party represents a danger for the 
actor or not. We denote the value of the 
goal from this point of view by E. On the 
other hand, the goal may be coveted by 
the actor as an instrument to reduce or 
eliminate the danger that the other party 
might deprive the actor of some of his 
assets, that is, as an instrument of security. 
This evaluation of the goal is denoted by S, 
Needless to say, both valuations may si- 
multaneously apply to a given goal. 
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These distinctions between —B and —C 
as parts of —M and between E and S as 
parts of G have something in common. 
—B and E represent the actor’s valuation 
of means and goal independent of what 
the other actor does or is expected to do; 
this pair of values may, therefore, be called 
‘intrinsic’. On the other hand, —C and 
S represent valuations of means and goal 
dependent on expectations of the other 
actor’s counter-actions or of his future 
aggressive behavior; this pair of values 
might, therefore, be called ‘induced’. 

We may now define in terms of our 
variables the attitude of non-expansive- 
ness, that is, the attitude of an actor who 
is not inclined to expansion, regardless of 
whether his chances of attack are good or 
bad, and whether the other party applies 
military deterrence or not. Substituting 
into the no-attack-condition B and C in- 
stead of M, and E and S instead of G, 
we get —B—C+p (E+S) <0. If this is 
to be fulfilled regardless of the size of C 
and p, we must have —B+E+S <0. To 
eliminate the influence of the actor’s pos- 
sible interest in the goal from the point of 
view of security, we put S =0. Thus we get 


5. —B+E<0 


as the condition of non-expansiveness. 
This means that the moral and political 
burden of action is sufficient to outweigh 
the utility of goal. If this condition is satis- 
fied, the actor refrains from expansion, 
even if his attack chances are the best 
possible and the other party does not 
apply deterrence. 

A non-expansive actor may still be ag- 
gressive (in the purely descriptive sense of 
the term) if his evaluation of the object 
in question from the point of view of 
security reverses the inequality sign. We 
define ‘aggressiveness’ by the condition 


6. —B+E+5S>0. 


If 5. and 6. are fulfilled simultaneously, 
the case might be called ‘aggressiveness 
by fear’. 


Politicians tend to assume that aggres- 
sion may be restrained by deterrence and/ 
or reduction of the potential aggressor’s 
chance of winning. This is certainly true 
for agressiveness based exclusively on the 
desire of expansion; but if the opponent’s 
agressiveness is partly or wholly based on 
his desire of security, measures reducing 
his chances of winning may, at the same 
time, motivate him to put a still higher 
value on the war goal from the point of 
view of security. In this case, p is reduced 
but S is increased, and the net result may 
well be an increase of aggressiveness.1? 


3.4. Power balance based on misperceptions 
Suppose both parties are expansive. 
Then the distinctions just made do not in- 
volve any substantial change in the power 
balance scheme of Table 2. The only 
change may be described as follows: Sup- 
pose balance exists (according to both 
parties’ perceptions of the situation) but 
X, is growing increasingly stronger as a 
result of some technological or economic 
developments; thus, p tends to increase. 
X, feels he must arm in order to counter- 
act this, but he feels also that he will not 
be able to hold the balance much longer. 
Therefore, he decides to strike while he 
has still a chance. In the language of our 
variables, such a decision to start preven- 
tive war is expressed by saying that X, 
develops an S-valuation which tips his no- 
attack-condition into the opposite: 


—B,—C,+q,E, < 0; —B,—C,+ 
a (Eg+Szq) > 0. 


Let us now suppose that one of the par- 
ties is expansive while the other is not. 
Then the balance becomes asymmetrical: 
through his determination to defend 
himself, the non-expansive party holds the 
expansive one in balance, but not vice 
versa — provided that the expansive party 
perceives the opposite number’s non- 
expansive attitude, and the non-expansive 
party feels no urge to preventive war.?® 
In this case, the scheme in Table 2 is re- 
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duced to one row only, since only one of 
the actors appears as a potential attacker. 

Finally, let us suppose that none of the 
parties is expansive, and each party per- 
ceives the opposite number’s non-expan- 
sive attitude. Then the maintenance of 
peace does not depend either on low at- 
tacker’s chances or on high war disutility; 
the no-attack-conditions are fulfilled re- 
gardless the size of these variables by vir- 
tue of condition 5. In this case, the very 
concept of power balance becomes in- 
applicable, and the scheme in Table 2 
vanishes altogether.'4 It is probably correct 
to say that this situation prevails in the 
relations between, for instance, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, with respect to every 
goal they conceivably might pursue at 
each other’s expense.}5 

A different situation arises if one or an- 
other of the actors misperceives the other’s 
attitude. Suppose both actors are non- 
expansive, but one of them believes the 
other to be expansive. Then we have again 
an asymmetrical case. Let X, be the actor 
who holds such a belief. Then he will do 
his best to keep his own no-submission- 
condition and X,’s no-attack-condition ful- 
filled, applying deterrence measures and 
maintaining a chance to win. In such a 
situation, X, does not feel restrained, since 
he has no expansive designs; he may look 
at X,’s increasing military equipment with 
equanimity — as long as he does not in- 
terpret it as a symptom of expansiveness. 
If he does so, the misperception becomes 
mutual, and we have what might be called 
a ‘double assymmetric’ situation of poten- 
tial conflict. Whether balance is attained 
or not depends on whether it exists in the 
parties’ images of the situation. For X,’s 
image, the condition is the second row in 
Table 2; for X,’s image, it is the first. 

This situation of mutual unfounded 
suspicion and fear may arise in many ways. 
Suppose, for example, that X, and X, for- 
merly did indeed purposue expansive 
policies against each other. X, had just 
gone through a social and ideological rev- 
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olution, and tried to make the principles 
of his new political system (his ideology) 
prevail in X,’s country also, preparing 
military support to revolutionary move- 
ments there. X,, again, tried to restore 
ancien régime in the revolutionary country 
through military support of counterrevo- 
lutionary forces. After some unsuccessful 
minor actions, a situation of balance arose 
and lasted a long time. During this time, 
the revolutionary forces in X,’s country 
disappeared or developed in divergent 
directions; similarly, the counterrevolu- 
tionary forces in X,’s country disappeared 
through consolidation of the new order. 
The parties would still like to see a change 
of the political system in the other country 
in the direction of their own pattern, but 
they perceive the possibilities of promoting 
such a change by military means to be 
much smaller than before, if indeed 
existent at all, At any rate, they consider 
the disutility of this line of action in terms 
of losses of moral support of their own 
population, of trust and goodwill of other 
nations, of psychological strain generated 
by such losses etc. to be too great to make 
it worth trying, even if the chances of 
military victory were the best possible 
(—B,+E,< 0, —B,+E,< 0). Thus, the 
non-expansiveness condition 5. is fulfilled 
on both sides. But the old images of the 
adversary as an implacable foe linger on 
in both parties’ political thinking, and 
this prevents them from perceiving the 
change of attitude on the other side. 

The situation becomes further compli- 
cated if one of the parties say, X, develops 
a S-valuation which makes him aggressive 
in the sense of 6., and, taking advantage 
of a casual advantageous situation, im- 
poses his rule on territories which formerly 
belonged to X,’s orbit. Even if X, regards 
this action of X, as a security measure, 
he cannot but make counter-measures, 
since he cannot know how far-reaching 
X,’s security interests are; this applies a 
Jortiori, if he interprets X,’s move as dic- 
tated by expansiveness. In either case, Xp 
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may develop a S-valuation, too, if he be- 
lieves himself unable to achieve security 
by measures short of destruction of X,. If, 
then, the parties’ attitudes become —B,+ 
E,+5,>0 and —B,+E,+S,>0, we 
are back at the symmetrical case. Both 
parties are in fact aggressive, and their 
perception of each other’s attitude as 
aggressive is no misperception. But at the 
same time, both parties are non-expansive ; 
their aggressivity is based on exclusively 
on fear generated by the belief that the 
opposite number is expansive. 


4.3. The task of peace policy 

If the attitude of one or both of the 
actors is aggressive as defined by 3., check- 
ing aggression through reduction of the 
actor’s chance of victory and/or deterring 
him is one of the ways of preventing con- 
flict. But these need not be the only mea- 
sures suitable to that end, as their influ- 
ence is limited to the variables C and p 
in the expression —B—C+p(E+S). There 
remain the variables B, E and S which 
might be influenced also. Influencing 
these variables in order to keep —B—C+ 
p(E+S) <0 fulfilled for any potential 
aggressor is the main conflict-prevention 
task of peace policy. 

The ultimate goal of peace policy might 
be defined as bringing about a situation 
where the attitude of all relevant actors 
towards all others is non-expansive in the 
sense of 4., that is, —M+E< 0, and all 
perceive the other’s attitudes as non- 
expansive. Since, in this case, the S-vari- 
ables vanish for all actors, the inequality 
—B—C+p(E+S) <0 is necessarily ful- 
filled for all actors in relation to every 
other actor, regardless of the size of C and 
p. Thus, this ultimate goal of peace policy 
might rightly be considered as an alter- 
native or substitute to the most far-reach- 
ing goal of military security policy, namely 
to keep this inequality fulfilled by making 
p = 0. At the same time, it is clear that 
there are intermediate positions between 
these extremes, that is, mixtures of mili- 


tary and non-military measures of conflict 
prevention. 

A certain way of keeping the variable 
p low or reducing it should be included 
in the concept of peace policy. An inde- 
pendent third power appearing on the 
stage, for example, a UN police force, 
may keep p on a low level or reduce it, 
and at the same time make sure for X, 
that X,’s chance of military victory is less 
than 1—p; and through the same mea- 
sures, the third power may influence X,’s 
perception of chances in a similar way. It 
seems appropriate to call a third power 
‘independent’ only if it achieves this; 
otherwise, it is an ally of one party or an- 
other. On the other hand, the independent 
third power obviously cannot achieve 
lasting conflict prevention effects if it 
limits its activities to military measures in 
order to keep the parties’ chances of mili- 
tary victory below the treshold of struggle. 
These measures can work only as long as 
the independent power’s armed forces are 
present. If the intervention is not to be- 
come permanent, conflict can be pre- 
vented only by influencing the variables 
—B, E and S as well. 

In section 2, we defined the concept of 
‘pursuing a goal’ on the basis of the actor’s 
perception of, and theories about, his 
situation, and his valuations of means and 
goals. Thus, generally speaking, the ac- 
tor’s attitude may be influenced in two 
ways: by influencing his perceptions and 
theories — his ‘cognition’ — and by in- 
fluencing his valuations. In the terminol 
ogy of game theory, changes of cognition 
may be expressed as changes in the range 
of strategies available to the actor, and 
changes of valuations as changes of pay- 
offs of given strategies. Of course, even if 
there is no change in the value outcome 
of any given strategy, measures influencing 
the range of available strategies may in- 
fluence the value outcome of the action 
as a whole, for example, by depriving the 
actor of some especially advantageous 
strategies. 
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Warfare is, as a rule, not uniquely deter- 
mined, Several kinds of it are possible, and 
the question which of these are available 
to a potential aggressor depends to some 
degree on the defender’s behavior. Thus, 
the defender may deliberately adopt a 
mode of behavior leaving the aggressor 
with no other choice than either to con- 
duct war in a way extraordinarily embar- 
rassing to him, or to renounce it. Further- 
more, war goals are, as a rule, no final 
goals for the aggressor, but instruments to 
reach more remote objectives: expansion 
of his capacities, or security. Thus, the 
defender may, in some cases, adopt rules 
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curity. Measures opening such new pos- 
siblities as alternatives for the war goal 
may be taken by other actors also, besides 
the potential defender. 

In Table 3, a survey of peace policy 
measures influencing the potential ag- 
gressor’s range of strategies is presented, 
classified according to whether the mea- 
sures involve reduction of the actor’s 
expectations concerning means and goals 
of warfare, or extension of his expectations 
concerning international cooperation; fur- 
thermore, the measures are classified ac- 
cording to which of the value variables 
—B, E and S are affected by them. 


Table 3. Survey of peace policy measures 


—B 


E S 


I. Reduction of actor’s 
expectations concern- 
ing warfare 


only 
Open cities 


Intervention of 
international 
police forces 


II. Extension of actor’s 
expectations concern- 
ing international 
cooperation 


of behavior in order to frustrate the ag- 
gressor’s efforts to reach his ultimate ob- 
jectives, even if he succeeds in reaching 
the war goal (for example, occupation of 
the defender’s country). Hf such measures 
are advertised in advance, they may leave 
the potential aggressor with no other 
choice than either to go to war with re- 
duced hopes of being able to utilize a pos- 
sible victory, or to renounce war. If the 
aggressor covets the war goal chiefly for 
its security value for him, the defender 
may, by appropriate behavior, reduce or 
eliminate the aggressor’s cognition of 
danger. Finally, it may be possible to offer 
to the potential aggressor, alternatives for 
the war goal, that is, possibilities of reach- 
ing his more remote objectives through 
international cooperation. This might be 
possible both if the ultimate objectives 
consist of economic, social and ideolo- 
gical designs, and if they consist of se- 


Defensive operations 


No A-B-C-weapons 


Civilian resistance Abolition of bases 


Denuclearised 

zones 
Concessions Supra-national 
Services of supra- security 
national institutions guaranties 
institutions 


The texts in the ‘boxes’ indicate a num- 
ber of hypotheses about what kind of 
peace policy measures might bring about 
changes of expectations relevant to a 
given value variable. It is beyond the 
scope of this article to discuss how far the 
hypotheses are tenable; they might, of 
course, be replaced by others. 

Below, a few explanatory remarks to 
Table 3 are made. 

ad I,—B. Reduction of the range of warfare 
strategies available to the aggressor. It is prob- 
ably more embarrassing for an aggressor 
to attack a country which limits warfare 
strictly to defense operations, refuses to 
use weapons of mass destruction, declares 
some of its important centers open cities, 
etc., than to attack one prepared to con- 
duct a more harsh variety of warfare. The 
efficiency of this line of peace policy ob- 
viously depends on the degree of the poten- 
tial aggressor’s sensitivity. The extreme 
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limit of this line is classical pacifism. Since 
it, in this extreme case, makes p = | and 
C = 0 for the potential aggressor, it is 
effective only if it increases B sufficiently 
to make him non-expansive (5.); this is, 
in fact, what classical pacifists do expect.16 

ad I, E. Reduction of expectations concerning 
the final outcome of possible military victory as 
an instrument to expand the actor’s capacity to 
reach economic, social or ideological objectives. 
In this respect, the most important instru- 
ment of peace policy is probably to make 
preparations for civilian resistance. While 
such resistance is hardly effective against 
very harsh varieties of colonisation invol- 
ving deportation or physical annihilation 
of great masses of population, it may be 
suitable to frustrate the designs of an 
aggressor intending to carry out some 
more moderate kind of colonisation, or 
to intervene in order to support the aspir- 
ations of a national or ideological group 
within the other country. The prospects 
of civilian resistance appear especially 
favorable if this group is of minor size 
or importance. If the preparations for 
civilian resistance are effectively adver- 
tised, they may limit the potential aggres- 
sor’s expectations as to the suitability of 
military victory as an instrument to 
reach his ultimate objectives. 

ad I, S. Reduction of expectations concerning 
the final outcome of possible military victory as 
an instrument of security. Suppose that two 
non-expansive states X, and X, are pur- 
suing a balance of power policy, each 
believing the other to be expansive. When 
their chances of winning seem to be deteri- 
orating, they develop security valuations 
driving them towards preventive war. Let 
us then suppose that X, or some minor 
member of a military bloc organised by 
X, realizes, or at least considers it highly 
probable, that X,’s occasional aggressivity 
is due to fear rather than to expansiveness 
(i.e. that 5. and 6. are sumultaneously ful- 
filled for X,). Then it might appeal to X, 
to try a new line of policy. Instead of 
applying more deterrence or attempting 


to reduce X,’s winning chances still more, 
X, might try to allay X,’s fears by uni- 
lateral disarmament steps such as abo- 
lition of certain bases, denuclearisation 
of certain areas etc. In order to be effec- 
tive, such steps must reduce X,’s winning 
chances in attack. This, however, may 
reduce X,’s winning chances in defense 
also, and thus entail a danger for the 
event that the policy of unilateral dis- 
armament steps might fail. On the other 
hand, if X, develops effective non-mili- 
tary methods of frustrating possible ex- 
pansive designs on X,’s part, the policy of 
unilateral disarmament steps becomes 
less dangerous. This is another important 
aspect of civilian resistance preparations. 
They may enable X,, in such a situation, 
to carry out a policy of detente which, if 
successful, brings about a fundamental 
change of the situation. If both the non- 
expansive states perceive the other party 
as non-expansive, they cannot possibly fear 
attack by the other; thus, there is no room 
for aggressiveness by fear, and no need for 
power balance. 

ad II, —B. Intervention of international 
police forces. It is probably more embar- 
rassing for parties in a conflict to fight 
against international police forces than 
to fight against each other, especially if 
the international forces’ activity is recog- 
nized as part of a policy valued positively 
by the parties. 

ad II, E. Extension of expectations concern- 
ing results of international cooperation from 
the point of view of reaching the actor’s economic, 
social or ideological objectives. If the potential 
aggressor is met by increased propensity 
to concessions from the other party’s side, 
or if supra-national institutions supply 
services not previously available, this may 
induce the potential aggressor to choose 
cooperation rather than warfare. Con- 
quest of territory, for example, is not eco- 
nomically necessary if institutions of in- 
ternational cooperation provide reason- 
able possibilities of economic activity 
within one’s own country; the desire to 
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intervene in order to liberate an oppressed 
national group may lose its urgency if 
oppression is reduced or state boundaries 
are revised. 

ad II, S. Extension of expectations concerning 
results of international cooperation from the 
point of view of security. Clearly, the security 
function of war goals disappears if security 
is effectively guaranteed by international 
institutions. 


Apart from changes of cognition, the 
actor’s valuations may change also. By 
this, we mean that the order of preferen- 
ces is changed, without a change in the 
universe of items. But, even though such 
changes certainly do occur, it appears 
doubtful whether it is possible to envisage 
peace policy measures for the deliberate 
purpose of bringing them about. Apart 
from brain-washing — usually not con- 
sidered a method of peace policy — the 
present writer is able to point out only 
one type of psychological influence rele- 
vant here. If an independent authority 
intervenes to prevent an imminent con- 
flict, and imposes a solution of the issue 
according to its own standards of equity, 
the parties may sooner or later acquiesce 
in the solution; which means that they 
internalize the equity standards of the 
international authority. This may rein- 
force the effect of cognition changes. 

As mentioned above, peace policy may 
also influence the potential defender in 
order to achieve submission; however, its 
register of methods appears more limited 
here than where the problem is to prevent 
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aggression. For the defender, the moral 
and political disutility of warfare must be 
assumed to be considerably less than for 
the aggressor; it may even happen that B 
has a positive sign on the defender’s side, 
and it is hard to see what peace policy 
could do about it, or what it should do if 
it could. Furthermore, it is difficult to 
imagine how positive expectations from 
international cooperation could induce an 
actor to submit, if they are not sufficient 
to hold the aggressor’s hand. Probably, 
peace policy can achieve the actor’s sub- 
mission only by reducing his expectations 
concerning the suitability of the asset in 
question as an instrument to reach econo- 
mic etc. objectives, or security (boxes I E 
and 1S). In particular, reduction or elim- 
ination of the asset’s security function 
seems to be of some importance; supra- 
national security guarantees may render 
it superfluous to maintain military bases 
in foreign countries, or to hold such coun- 
tries under control in order to prevent the 
other party from establishing bases there. 
Finally, pure changes of valuation might 
work in the direction of submission. For 
example, an actor may adopt the view 
that it is preferable to let the other party 
have the asset in question, rather than to 
keep it. But such a change of ethical out- 
look, although by no means impossible — 
the recent ‘decolonisation’ seems in part 
motivated by changes of the imperial 
power’s ethical attitude towards their 
colonies — is not easily suitable as the 
objective of specific policy measures. 


NOTES 


* This is a revised version of a paper presented at the Second Nordic Conference on Peace 
Research, Hillered, Denmark, February 11—13 1966, here published as PRIO-publication no. 
1—3 from the International Peace Research Institute, Oslo. The author wished to express his 
gratitude to Johan Galtung, director of the Institute, for stimulating discussions and helpful 
comments. 

1 This approach is closely related to the approach adopted by Johan Galtung in his article 
‘On the meaning of nonviolence’, Journal of Peace Research 1965, p. 230. However, we do not 
list the conditions that the action must be biologically and physically possible, as separate con- 
ditions alongside with the actor’s perception or cognition of the action; we treat these conditions 
as parts of the actor’s cognition, since it is the actor’s assessment of these possibilities that matters 
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for his choice between alternatives of behavior. Our value conditions of action are very similar 
to Galtung’s condition no. 4: ‘the action has to be ‘worth while’, which means that the value- 
balance from 

a. the intrinsic value of the action, 

b. the internalized sanctions (personal sanctions) 

c. the institutionalized sanctions (social sanctions) 
has to be maximum relative to the same value-balance for the other actions in A.’ (A means the 
range of action alternatives available to the actor.) We prefer, however, the concept of ‘goal- 
value’ to the concept of ‘intrinsic value of action’. Very often, actions are performed by reason 
of a valuation of results they are expected to produce according to some causal laws and factual 
conditions inherent in the situation as the actor perceives and interprets it. To distinguish such 
expected results from the action itself seems to us especially important if the expectation is un- 
certain. The distinction between internalized and institutionalized sanctions corresponds to the 
distinction in our text (section 3.3) between B and C as components of the variable M; but we 
prefer not to call C an ‘institutionalized’ sanction, since C in our scheme represents costs of war- 
fare such as casualities, destruction and economic sacrifices. 

2 In internal policy, it is often deemed ethically right to pursue a goal at somebody else’s 
expense. For example, a strike in order to improve the situation of an underpaid group of workers 
might be accepted as justified on the basis of standards of justice. It is difficult to see why parallel 
attempts in foreign policy should be judged as ethically condemnable, regardless of circumstances. 
For example, an action in order to liberate an oppressed national group might be considered as 
a ‘righteous war’, or at least as more righteous than a conquest of a weak country by a rich and 
powerful one for the sake of economic exploitation. 

8 In 2, G appears as a value increment. This must be so, since X, expects to lose the asset if 
he does not act; keeping it is a result of his resistance. ~ In this case, there is a striking formal cor- 
respondence between conflict and bargain. If X, seeks to acquire the asset through a bargain, 
the means used by him must have a positive value for X,; and X, keeps the asset if he does not 
‘act’, that is, if he refuses the bid. He refuses it if the value offered does not exceed the value he 
is asked to cede, i.e. if M~G < 0, which corresponds to 2. 

4 See Johan Galtung: Notes on Balance of Power, International Peace Research Institute, Oslo, 
mimeographed report no. 11—1, Oslo 1962, chapters 1.1 and 1.2. 

5 To the present writer, it seems questionable whether the power concept is very useful if 
employed in a broader sense. See Galtung’s criticism of Morgenthau’s power definition, op.cit. 
p. 6, note. The use of the term ‘power’ in some expressions of everyday language such as ‘power 
politics’ seems to be in fairly good accordance with the meaning of our variables p and q. It is 
mostly used in a sense emphatically contrary to persuasion and bargaining; thus it seems to mean 
the attempt of achieving a goal through physical destruction of resistance, and our variable p 
expresses just the probablility of success of such an attempt. Sometimes, however, ‘power politics’ 
seems also to mean influencing the opponent by threats of punishment through destructive acts. 

® E. Moberg uses in his paper Modeller fér internationella konflikter och rustningsférlopp (FOA 
rapport C 151, 1965, Stockholm, Férsvarets Forskningsanstalt) means and goal utilities corre- 
sponding to our variables M and G, but he does not use the concept of probability of victory; 
rather, he assumes that the party superior in military power always wins (p. 13). The same 
assumption is made by Kenneth Boulding in Conflict and Defense (New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1962), chapter 12. 

7 This case dovetails with Kenneth Boulding’s concept of ‘unconditional mutual viability’ 
(op. cit. ch. 12). Boulding does not use the probability-of-victory concept, but his assumption 
that the party who is superior at a given place, wins at that place, leads to the presentation 2.1. 
One of the basic features of Boulding’s approach is the assumption of a power margin in favour 
of defense, varying positively with the distance between the parties’ home bases and with the 
degree of loss of power if the actor is operating at increasing distances from his home base. Its 
other basic feature is an assumption of ‘maximum possible’ power levels. Under conditions 
where one of the parties is not unconditionally viable (the other party being superior even at his 
home base) he may, says Boulding, still be ‘conditionally viable’ if the dominant party refrains 
from exercising his power: ‘There are some situations in which it does not pay the dominant 
party to extinguish the other; this might be called secure conditional viability. There are other 
situations in which it would pay the dominant party to extinguish the other but in which the 
dominant party refrains through goodwill towards the dominated. This might be called insecure 
conditional viability.’ (op. cit. p. 58) This concept of conditional viability clearly shows the need 
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of taking parties’ valuations into consideration. This is all the more important in a situation where 
security provided by unconditional viability has practically vanished. ‘Everywhere now is acces- 
sible to everybody; there are no nooks, corners, or retreats left, and no snugly protected centers 
of national power. ... The result is a sudden and dramatic collapse of unconditional viability.’ 
(Boulding, op.cit. p. 272). 

8 Johan Galtung remarks that it is more realistic to base a theory of balance of power on in- 
equalities than on equality. "This does not, however, exclude balance in the sense of preservation 
of status quo, and that seems to be the main content of the idea of balance of power.’ (op. cit. 
p. 68). This is precisely our view. 

® Except, perhaps, by means of some device of automatic retaliation. It is beyond the scope of 
this paper to discuss the possible merits of this idea. 

10 If either party perceives the situation as approaching the boundary of balance because 
his own chances are growing unsufficient, and makes an appropriate armament move, this may 
be interpreted as a danger by the other party; if so, an arms race may result. This, however, is 
beyond the scope of this paper. 

11 The distinction between B and C allows us to formulate concepts corresponding fairly well 
to the Boulding concepts of secure and insecure conditional viability (see note above). Secure 
conditional viability of X, can be expressed by the condition p > 0, —C+pG < 0; insecure condi- 
tional viability of X, can be expressed by —C+pG>0, —B—C+pG < 0. However, we include 
in the variable — B some other imponderables besides the reluctance to start action because of good- 
will towards the dominated. There seems to be no reason to decide whether the action ‘does 
pay’ without taking B into account; rather, the concept of ‘does pay’ seems to us appropriate only 
if the whole disutility of the means, as well as the utility of goal, is taken into account. 

12 The Soviet Marshal of the Tank Troops P. Rotmistrov wrote in Voennaya Mysl’ of February 
3, 1955: ‘... since too often in past history, aggressors have used surprise attacks on other states, 
we cannot ignore these lessons of history, and we must always be ready for preemptive actions 
against the cunning of the aggressors. ... The duty of the Soviet armed forces is not to permit 
surprise attack of the enemy on our country, and, in case an attempt is made, not only to repulse 
the attack successfully, but also to deal to the enemy simultaneous or even preemptive surprise 
blows of terrible crushing power.’ Immediately after the publication of this article, several 
Marshals of the Soviet Union expressed similar views. However, preemptive blows were not 
considered to be the only or the most important method dealing with imminent attack: and 
Marshal Malinovsky disavowed the idea in an article in Pravda of 9. May, 1958: ‘Our peaceloving 
policy does not permit any kind of ‘preventive war’, ‘preventive blows’ or ‘surprise attack’ 
about which some foreign slanderers are trumpeting.’ See Raymond L. Garthoff: The Soviet 
Image of Future War, Public Affairs Press, Washington 1959, p. 65—75. 

13 In his article ‘Balance of Power and the problem of perception’, Inquiry, 1964, pp. 271 —279, 
Johan Galtung assumes that X, may form his image of X, (for convenience, we use our symbols; 
Galtung uses the symbols S, and S,) according to two alternative theories: I. if the power relation 
changes in favor of X,, he will feel tempted to attack or in other ways to use his power, while 
if the change is unfavorable to him, he will feel restrained, admit his inferiority and be more 
willing to negotiate; II. if the power relation changes in favor of X,, he will feel more at ease 
and be more willing to negotiate, while in the opposite case, he will feel frightened and do his 
best to change the balance of power (p. 281). In terms of our variables, theory I means that in 
X,-s image, X, is expansive and believes X, to be non-expansive, while theory II means that in 
X,-s image, X, is non-expansive, but believes X, to be expansive. This is our case of assymetric 
balance, with X, or X, in the expansive role (according to X,-s image of X,-s attitude and of his 
perception of X,-s attitude). Yet Galtung draws conclusions different from ours. In Table 2, 
(op. cit. p. 285) he defines a series of situations (as seen by X,), of which no. 6 is this: X, is superior 
in power according to both parties’ opinion; X, is expansive; X, is non-expansive, and this is 
also X,-s opinion. According to our balance scheme 2.2, in such a situation balance is granted, 
provided the variables have the necessary proportions: X,-s superior power keeps X, in check, 
but it does not constitute danger for him. Galtung, however, says: “The case is a logical possibility 
but an empirical absurdity — why should there be meekness (of X,) in the case of perceived in- 
feriority (X.-s power inferiority perceived by himself) if there is also the idea that the adversary 
(X%,) will never use his power?’ (p. 287, the comments in parentheses are ours). Of course, if X, 
believes that X, will ‘never’ use his power, the case must be said to be an absurdity. But since, ac- 
cording to Galtung’s assumption, X, applies theory II to X, (X, believes that X, feels at ease 
if powerful, but frightened if the power relation changes in his disfavor), it would seem more 
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natural for X, to believe that X, would use his superior power if attacked. If we assume that X, 
believes this, case no. 6 implies no absurdity. On the contrary, it turns out to be the most ordinary 
cliché used by politicians to justify demands for more arms, one’s own state playing the role of X. 

44 Discussing this case, Galtung asserts that X, might be expected to arm, not because he feels 
threatened, but ‘out of old habits, out of general balance of power philosophy, etc.’ and that X,, 
feeling his inferiority, is likely to develop an ideology to the effect that X, is aggressive (op. cit. p. 
277). These assumptions appear plausible if the framework of power balance is not to be trans- 
gressed. But from a broader point of view, it appears at least equally plausible to assume that 
X, may react in quite another way, namely, by abandoning the balance of power philosophy. 
After all, the relations between the Scandinavian countries were not always what they are to-day: 
here, an erosion of balance, of power philosophy did in fact occur. 

18 In 1905, Sweden declared its willingness to grant Norwegian independence under the 
condition that the Norwegians demolish a number of fortresses built by them some years earlier 
on the frontier between Norway and Sweden. Norwegian political opinion was divided about 
the Swedish claim; the majority in the parliament accepted it, but a minority led by Johan Cast- 
berg and Wallert Konow opposed it fiercely. In his diaries, Castberg recorded on a session of 
the Norwegian parliament on 12. September 1905: ‘I explained that the Swedish claim cannot 
serve the purpose of peace; rather, it represents a danger of attack in the future... At the end, 
the member Benjamin Vogt rose and admonished Konow and me not to present the demolition 
of the fortresses as a humiliation, then it will not be interpreted in this way by our nation either. 
He did not believe in a future Swedish attack, because liberalism will triumph in Sweden very 
soon.’ (Johan Castberg: Dagboker 1900-1917, Cappelen, Oslo 1953, vol. I p. 481, 485 f.) Very 
probably, the Swedish claim was not motivated by the wish to facilitate a Swedish attack against 
the Norwegians. Swedish politicians, especially king Oscar II and Crown Prince Gustav, feared 
a Russian attack after an eventual dissolution of the Swedish~Norwegian union (see Folke 
Lindberg: Kunglig utenrikspolitik, Bonniers, Stockholm 1950, p. 42 f., 196 f., 222); in such a case, 
the fortresses in question might have been a hindrance to Swedish military operations. But the 
Castberg-Konow opposition was based on the fear of Swedish expansiveness. It was, however, 
the last significant occurrence of the idea that military security measures are needed between 
Scandinavian countries; the majority view, as formulated by Benjamin Vogt and others, has 
dominated their mutual relations ever since. 

416 In his speech in the Norwegian Parliament on 12th September 1905, Benjamin Vogt recorded 
a conversation between two Swedish officers on the question of demolition of the Norwegian 
frontier fortresses: ‘It is a damned thing, we cannot attack Norway hereafter, this would be an 
act of infamy’. (Castberg, loc.cit.) 


SUMMARY 


In this article, ‘conflict’ is defined as a situation where actors are pursuing incompatible 
goals, It is assumed that the actors are acting if and only if they deem the value of 
the goal, weighed by the probability of attaining it, to be greater than the value of the 
means used, i.e. the value lost through the struggle. In terms of the variables of a con- 
flict model, conditions of power balance are formulated, i.e. of a situation where both 
parties are deterxmined to defend themselves if attacked, and neither attacks. A dis- 
tinction is drawn between the political burden of military aggression, and the physical 
cost of warfare; similarly, it is distinguished between valuation of the goal from the 
point of view of expansion and from that of security. On the basis of these distinctions, 
the concepts of non-expansive attitude and of aggressiveness by fear are defined and 
their influence on the conditions of power balance is discussed. It is shown that in a 
situation where none of the actors is expansive and both perceive the other party’s 
attitude as non-expansive, peace is independent of military methods of conflict preven- 
tion, and thus the concept of power balance cannot be applied. Non-military methods 
of conflict prevention are defined as measures aiming at influencing the actor’s attitude 
in the direction of non-expansiveness. Finally, it is attempted to formulate a survey of 
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non-military conflict prevention measures, based in part on how these measures in- 
fluence the actor’s expectations concerning warfare and international cooperation, and 
in part on which of the value variables determining the actor’s attitude they affect. 


Hpatkoe cogepmanne. 


B anno craTbe «KOHPIMKT» oONpesemAeTCA Kak CUTYAaMA, rye CTOPOHBI, 3aMelllaHHble B 
KOH®AUKTe, MpecsesqyoT HeconMsMepuMBle Yeu. JLemaeTCAH Npeynouoeenne, 4YTO yuacTHMKH 
KOHQINKTA MepexoAAT K eiiCTBHIO JMUIb B TOM Cyyae, Kora WeHHOCTh We, C y4ueTOM Be- 
POATHOCTH e€ JOCTHKEHHA KasKeTCH, MM BBIIWe IeHHOCTH MpHMeHeHHBIX CpesCTB, Apyrumu 
CNOBaMH, BBINe IeHHOCTH yTpayeHHoit B GoppOe. B cpete nepeMeHHOM BeJIMYMHEI Moje 
KOH®AUKTA, CPOPMYJIPOBAHb! YCOBUA PABHOBeCHA CHA, TO eCTb CUTyalun, Korga o6e CTOpOHEI 
NOAH PCWIMMOCTH 3al[MaTbcA B Giyyae HanaweHWA, M HM OHA M3 CTOPOH He CoBepmiaerT 
Hartajeuna. Jkenaerca pasiMuune Mexktyy NOUMTHYeCKUM OpemMeHeM, COMpoBoawMMM arpeccuh, 
“1 PUsu4eCKOH CTOMMOCTHIO BexeHHA BOE. Tloqo6HO sToMy, WemaeTCA TaKsKe pasinmune Mery 
oneHKon Wer C TOUKM SpeliMA dKCHAaHCHM MC TOUKM speHuA GesonacHocTu. Ha ocHoBe oTHx 
paslnanit BLITBUraeTCH NOHATHe HESKCHAHCHBHOTO NOBeAeHHA M MOHATME arpeccnn, BEISBAHHOIt 
CTpaxoM, M OOcy7K]aeTCA MX BIIMAHHMe Ha YCAOBMA paBHoBecna Cu. TloKasaHo, 4TO BCHTyauMn, 
re HM OLHA M3 CTOPOH He NPOABJAeT OKCMAHCHOHH3MAa HM OOe CTOPOHI BOCIPHHUMAT TOBeeHHe 
IIpOTHBHOll CTOPOHLI Kak TakoBoe, OGcneyeHMe MUpa He 3aBMCHT OT BOCHHETX CHOCOGOB MpepoT- 
BpaljeniA KOHpINKTAa. B TaKOM CAyyae NOHATHE «paBHOBECHe CHI» HBIAeTCA HelpMeMJIeMbIM. 
Mupunie cnocoGhl npefoTBpanjeHvA KOHIMKTA OMpeAeNAIWTCH Kak CpefCTBa, 3ajaiolMeca 
WeNIb10 NOBAMATh Ha NWOBefeHHe CTOPOH B HallpaBJIeHMM OTKa3a OT BKCMAHCHOHM3Ma. B 3aK- 
moueHue jelaeTCH MOMbITKAa CosaTb 0630p MepoNpHATHIT MHPHOTO XapakTepa AIA WpepoT- 
BpalleHuA KOHMAUKTA. OOsop oNMpaeTCA YaCTHYHO HA TO, KAK DTH MePOMPHATHA BIIMAIOT Ha 
OMAHA CTOPOH OTHOCHTENbHO BOMHEI M MextyHapomHOro COTpyHMYeCTBA, HM YACTHYHO Ha 
TO, KAKVIO MepeMeHHYW LeHHOCTh, OMpefenAloMlylO MOBeeHHe CTOPOH, OHM 3aTparMBaWr. 
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